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PEOPLE  OF  THE  NIGHT 

BY  IRMA  KRAFT 


FIVE  boys — five  blind  boys  at  a  con¬ 
cert  in  Italy;  rows  on  rows  of  empty 
seats;  the  music  of  Verdi  lilting  through 
the  still  air;  and  two  foreign  young  girls 
listening. 

The  five  boys  clasped  hands  in  utter 
happiness;  their  sightless  faces  glowed,  as 
the  strains  of  Verdi  crept  into  their  brains, 
firing  them  with  strange  harmonies. 

The  two  girls  watched  the  blind  boys. 
One  saw  only  five  happy  young  faces  at  a 
concert  of  beautiful  music ;  the  other  saw 
five  blind  boys,  their  utter  appreciation, 
and  rows  on  rows  of  empty  seats.  She 
asked  herself,  “Why  can’t  all  the  blind 
people  in  the  world  have  all  the  empty 
seats  at  all  the  concerts  in  the  world?” 
What  pleasure  and  inspiration,  she 
thought,  music  might  bring  into  such  lives, 
cut  off  from  much  which  makes  life 
worth  living  for  those  who  have  their 
sight ! 

So,  from  the  pathetic  brightness  of  those 
sightless  faces  and  the  suggestion  of  the 
empty  chairs,  in  the  mind  of  Winifred 
Holt,  who  was  later  to  be  lovingly  known 
as  “the  Lady  of  the  Lighthouse,”  was 
born  the  project  which  to-day  is  bringing 
light  and  cheer  and  the  inestimable  gifts 
of  work  and  brotherhood  to  thousands  of 
the  blind. 


Miss  Holt  had  gone  to  Italy  to  study 
the  fine  arts  when  the  inspiration  for  her 
great  work  for  humanity  came  to  her. 
When  she  returned  to  New  York  the 
thought  was  uppermost  in  her  mind.  In 
her  studio,  as  she  molded  clay  or  designed 
bronzes,  she  saw  again  the  glowing  faces 
of  the  blind  boys  at  the  concert  and  the 
rows  of  empty  chairs.  Again  and  again 
she  repeated  to  herself  the  question,  “Why 
can’t  blind  people  have  music,  why  can’t 
they  have  life  like  the  rest  of  us?”  There 
were  many  things,  she  believed,  that  the 
blind  could  be  taught  to  do,  trades  that 
would  make  them  self-supporting.  But 
most  of  all,  she  felt,  these  stricken  ones 
needed  human  pleasures  and  companion¬ 
ships. 

So  she  began  to  formulate  the  plan  for 
the  work  which  has  since  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  movements 
of  this  generation  in  the  service  of  human¬ 
ity.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  just  what  Winifred  Holt  and  her 
army  of  untiring  workers  have  done  for 
the  sightless;  but  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
to-day  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  their 
history  the  blind  are  touching  life. 

From  its  small  beginning  in  1903,  with 
a  ticket-bureau  for  the  blind,  to  which 
managers  gave  unsold  seats  at  theaters, 
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concerts,  and  operas,  and  wealthy  philan¬ 
thropists  loaned  yachts,  carriages,  and 
country  estates,  the  work  has  branched  out 
until  now  Miss  Holt  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  within  reach  of  the  sightless  the 
opportunities  and  the  training  necessary 
for  useful  and  happy  lives.  She  believes 
it  to  be  necessary  first  to  teach  the  blind 
man  that  he  must  live,  and,  second,  that 
he  must  live  happily. 

On  her  first  visit  to  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Holt  was 
courteously  greeted  with  the  sentiment, 
“It  is  admirable  to  give  the  blind  man 
pleasure ;  but  labor  ?  Oh,  no  ;  you  would 
not  expect  a  crippled  horse  to  earn  his 
oats  ?” 

What  was  the  actual  state  of  the  case? 
Hundreds  of  intelligent  and  capable  hu¬ 
man  beings  scattered  throughout  the  city 
were  worse  than  slaves  because  they  had 
lost  their  sight,  and  were  forced  into  in¬ 
activity  through  poverty,  or  into  that  in¬ 
activity  which  brought  poverty  and  de¬ 
spair.  What  effort  had  been  made  to  help 
them  had  failed.  The  law  did  not  permit 
a  blind  man  to  beg,  neither  could  he  steal. 
Unless  he  happened  to  be  a  capitalist  or 


was  willing  to  be  dependent  on  his  friends, 
beggary  or  the  almshouse  was  his  only  fu¬ 
ture.  The  thought  that  he  could  be  self- 
supporting  was  generally  accepted  as  im¬ 
possible. 

Yet  Winifred  Holt  perceived  that  it 
was  not  impossible,  but  absolutely  true. 
No  power  had  ever  decreed  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  deprived  of  sight,  the  blind 
man  should  also  be  deprived  of  the  glorious 
privilege  of  labor,  and  she  believed  that 
there  were  many  crafts  that  blind  men 
could  be  taught  that  would  save  them 
from  becoming  public  charges. 

Primarily,  she  realized  that  the  blind 
man  must  come  to  know  his  blind  brother  ; 
that  out  from  the  honeycombed  canons  of 
the  city  he  must  be  lured  into  the  magic 
circle  of  a  wholesome  companionship. 

Because  she  had  small  funds  at  her  com¬ 
mand,  and  as  yet  few  people  interested, 
she  opened  her  home  in  East  Seventy-eighth 
Street.  In  her  parlor  blind  women  were 
soon  being  taught  type-writing,  basketry, 
or  rug-weaving,  while  in  her  studio 
blind  men  were  learning  broom-making. 
The  evening  hours  were  given  over  to 
amusements  and  diversions,  for  the  blind 
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are  lonely  people  and  need  to  mingle  with 
their  fellows.  Bringing  to  them  the  glad 
news  that  part  of  life  is  laughing  is  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  Mis§ 
Holt’s  mission. 

With  the  house  filled  with  blind  appli¬ 
cants  and  the  daily  mail  swamped  with 
heart-stirring  appeals,  both  Miss  Holt  and 
her  sister  Edith  realized  that,  in  order 
definitely  to  establish  an  organization  for 
the  blind,  the  first  step  was  to  compile  a 
reliable  census.  The  city  furnished  a  scant 
list  of  a  thousand,  with  few  details  as  to 
their  method  or  manner  of  existence.  So 
in  the  summer  of  1906,  while  Winifred 
Holt  went  to  Norwood,  England,  to 
study  the  better  methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  at  the  Normal  College,  her  sister 
Edith  took  up  the  census  problem  in  New 
York  City.  The  outcome  of  that  sum¬ 
mer’s  labor,  performed  entirely  by  Edith 
Holt  and  a  band  of  volunteer  census-tak¬ 
ers,  was  a  list  of  twenty-three  hundred 
blind  in  Greater  New  York  alone  which 
accurately  stated  their  methods  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  existence. 

Upon  M  iss  Holt's  return  from  Eng¬ 
land,  she  called  the  first  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Association  of  the  Blind.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  was  elected  president,  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  treasurer,  and  Miss  Edith 
Holt,  temporary  secretary,  the  two  sisters 
dividing  all  the  onerous  first  duties  of 
the  organization.  So  the  movement  was 
launched  with  a  capital  of  four  hundred 
dollars,  derived  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
generously  given  by  Walter  Damrosch, 
then  president  of  the  Musical  Art  So¬ 
ciety. 

No  expenses  for  lighting,  heating,  or 
housing  were  involved,  as  the  Misses  Holt 
gradually  converted  their  entire  home  into 
a  meeting-place  for  the  blind.  The  blind 
women’s  first  social  club  had  its  origin  in 
their  parlor,  the  blind  men’s  club  in  their 
basement,  and  at  every  meeting  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served  and  music  was  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  next  step  was  a  bill,  to  be  signed 
by  Governor  Higgins,  appointing  a  Com¬ 
mission  for  Investigating  the  Condition  of 
the  Blind.  This  signature,  the  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  entire  census  statistics  were 
obtained  through  the  unremitting  efforts 
of  Edith  Holt. 

The  Holt  homestead  soon  became  so 
crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  hire  addi¬ 


tional  quarters.  Several  rooms  were 
rented  near  by,  and  here  the  blind  man 
received  his  first  instruction  in  telephone 
switchboard  operating,  in  type-writing 
from  the  phonograph,  in  piano-tuning,  and 
even  in  toy-making  with  scroll-saws. 

Again  Miss  Holt  became  anxious  for 
larger  quarters,  a  permanent  meeting- 
place  for  her  unseeing  children.  She  had 
interested,  among  others,  Messrs.  Jacob 
A.  Riis,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Carl  Schurz, 
Mark  Twain,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  and 
Henry  Phipps.  Unfailing  in  her  vigi¬ 
lance,  unfaltering  in  her  purpose,  she  fi¬ 
nally  persuaded  these  men,  together  with 
Bishop  Greer  and  Mr.  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  second  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  to  obtain  a  permanent  building,  a 
home  for  her  charges  in  which  the  work 
might  be  continued  even  if  she  should  be 
taken  away. 

On  December  20,  1911,  after  six  years 
of  unflagging  effort,  Winifred  Holt  ex¬ 
perienced  the  joy  of  turning  perhaps  the 
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A  blind  teacher  reading  the  notes  with  her  left-hand,  and 
finding  the  blind  pupil’s  fingers  with  her  right. 

greatest  page  in  the  history  of  her  efforts 
for  the  helpless,  and  on  that  day  William 
Howard  Taft,  President  of  the  United 
States,  placed  the  corner-stone  of  a  tall, 
white  building  on  East  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
henceforward  to  be  known  as  the  “Light¬ 
house,”  and  clasped  the  hand  of  Winifred 
Holt,  henceforward  to  be  known  as  the 
“Light-keeper.” 

At  the  memorable  exercises  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  after  addresses  by  Bishop  Greer, 
Monsignor  Lavelle,  Dr.  John  Finley,  and 
the  Rev.  Judah  Magnes,  a  letter  was  read 
which  had  formerly  been  sent  to  Miss 
Holt  by  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland, 
in  which  he  said : 

The  feature  of  this  work  which  appeals 
to  me  strongest  is  that  which  contemplates 
the  fitting  of  the  blind  by  instruction  and 
encouragement  for  self-support.  I  know 
from  observation  how  much  can  be  done  in 
this  direction,  and  how  easy  it  is,  in  the 
absence  of  such  effort,  for  the  blind  man  to 
fall  into  the  way  of  dwelling  upon  his  dep¬ 


rivation  and  entitling  him  to  bald  and  irre¬ 
deemable  charity. 

The  spirit  behind  this  larger  movement, 
indeed,  was  to  take  the  sightless  man  out 
from  his  home,  only  in  order  to  return 
him  to  it  self-supporting.  It  was  a  move¬ 
ment  to  teach  the  members  of  his  family 
that,  because  of  his  affliction,  he  need  nei¬ 
ther  leave  them  to  become  a  charge  of  the 
State,  nor  stay  among  them  a  saddened 
derelict ;  that  he  might  go  out,  with  head 
erect,  to  his  labor  in  the  morning,  and 
return  in  the  evening,  with  shoulders 
squared,  undaunted. 

The  Lighthouse  was  the  first  and  only 
institution  in  the  world  which  definitely 
aimed  to  teach  the  blind  man  labor — in 
reality,  to  teach  him  life. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder  became  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  this  new  point  of  view  that 
he  wrote  in  his  exquisite  Lighthouse 
poem  — 

“Pity  the  blind!”  Yes,  pity  those 
Whom  day  and  night  inclose 
In  equal  dark;  to  whom  the  sun’s  keen 
flame 

And  pitchy  night-time  are  the  same. 

But  pity  most  the  blind 
Who  cannot  see 
That  to  be  kind 
Is  life’s  felicity. 

Helen  Keller  wrote  in  a  priceless  let¬ 
ter  to  Mark  Twain : 

Remember  that  to  be  blind  is  to  live  long, 
long  days,  and  life  is  made  up  of  days.  It 
is  to  live  immured,  baffled,  impotent,  all  of 
God’s  world  shut  out.  It  is  to  sit  helpless, 
defrauded  while  your  spirit  strains  and  tugs 
at  its  fetters,  and  your  shoulders  ache  for 
the  burden  they  are  denied  —  the  rightful 
burden  of  labor. 

Labor  —  that  is  what  the  Lighthouse 
gives  first,  the  heritage  of  man,  and 
equally  the  heritage  of  the  blind  man.  In 
their  circulars,  in  all  their  advertisements, 
the  light-keepers  crave  only  a  chance  to 
sell  the  products  of  their  pupils’  hands. 
“Give  us  a  chance,”  they  say,  “to  show 
you  that  our  blind  masseurs,  cooks,  tele¬ 
phone-  and  telegraph-operators,  our  broom- 
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makers,  basket-  and  rug-weavers,  our  elec¬ 
tricians,  and,  above  all,  our  home-teach¬ 
ers  are  capable  and  efficient  men  and  wo¬ 
men.” 

And  from  the  Greater  New  York  move¬ 
ment  has  sprung  a  movement  for  the  blind 
in  smaller  cities.  Winifred  Holt  and 
Helen  Keller  have  been  indomitable  in 
their  efforts  to  found  sister  organizations. 
In  Buffalo,  in  Albany,  and  in  many  Mid¬ 
dle  Western  cities  smaller  lighthouses  be¬ 
gin  to  twinkle  their  fainter,  but  none  the 
less  sturdy,  candle-lights.  One  of  these 
is  the  “River  Lighthouse”  at  Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson,  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Hardy  to  the  association.  Here 
through  the  long  summer  blind  women 
alternate  with  blind  men  and  children  in 
enjoying  country  sunshine,  in  turning 
their  faces,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time, 
to  greet  the  country  dawn  and  the  country 
twilight.  Into  their  lives  come  the  magic, 
the  mystery,  the  subtle,  nameless  whis¬ 
perings  of  God’s  own  out  of  doors  as  a 
new  influence. 

A  blind  as  well  as  deaf  visitor,  on  her 
first  visit  to  Cornwall,  was  spurred  to  the 
following: 


W e  rise  up  in  the  morning  and  walk  out 
with  the  sun, 

Right  over  on  the  hillside  is  a  place  for 
every  one  ; 

We  hear  the  boats  a-whistle  as  they  glide  in 
o’er  the  foam, 

And  the  robin  sweetly  singing  around  our 
country  home. 

For  these  Lighthouse  children  Wini¬ 
fred  Holt  has  collected  nearly  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  dollars  in  the  last  eleven 
years.  Much  more  is  to  be  done.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  Joseph  H.  Choate,  in  an 
address  to  the  association,  said,  “What¬ 
ever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly,” 
and  Mark  Twain  spoke  from  the  depth  of 
his  feeling  when  he  said,  “It  is  a  dreary, 
dreary  life  at  best.  What  we  do  we  must 
do  quickly.”  Yet  the  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slowly,  and  it  is  only  to-day  that 
Miss  Holt  feels  that  she  is  accomplishing 
one  of  the  greatest  aims  of  her  mission, 
the  settlement  feature  of  the  Lighthouse, 
—  its  work  for  human  fellowship, — where 
the  blind  have  come  to  know  one  another 
in  a  laughing,  social  way. 

The  Lighthouse  has  been  battling  with 
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the  problem  of  a  vast  army  of  the  sight¬ 
less.  Derelicts  from  the  alleys  have  poured 
into  it.  The  life-stories  of  some  of  these 
are  tragic.  One  twilight  a  young  for¬ 
eigner  sat  trembling  in  the  Lamp-Room 
of  the  Lighthouse.  His  coat-collar  was 
turned  up  to  hide  his  collarless,  frayed 
shirt.  He  was  an  Englishman  and  a  man 
of  education.  An  emissary  of  the  Light¬ 
house  had  found  him  in  a  back  tenement, 
in  his  last  struggle,  preparing  for  the  un¬ 
known. 

“You  can’t  keep  me  from  it,”  he  said. 
“You  might  this  time  or  next  or  next,  but 
you  can’t  keep  me  from  it.  I  ’m  useless, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  live.” 

He  was  fingering  a  small  velvet  ele¬ 
phant  which  Miss  Holt  keeps  as  a  me¬ 
mento  upon  her  desk.  She  had  casually 
handed  it  to  him.  She  is  fond  of  elephants. 

“What  ’s  that  you  have  in  your  hand?” 
She  spoke  carelessly,  as  if  absorbed  by  the 
other’s  problem.  “What  ’s  that  little 
thing  I  ’ve  just  handed  you?” 

“Why,  it ’s  got  four  legs  and  a  trunk — 
why,  it  ’s  an  elephant,  of  course.”  The 
man  smiled.  Comedy  thrust  her  face 
through  the  black  mask  of  Tragedy. 

“And  you  want  to  tell  me  you  ’re  blind 
when  you  can  tell  an  elephant  as  quickly 
as  all  that?”  Miss  Holt  spoke  slowly: 
“Why,  man,  you  ’ve  got  ten  eyes  in  place 
of  two.  Come,  give  us  a  chance  to  show 
you  how  to  use  them.” 

To-day  that  man  is  earning  a  happy, 
comfortable  living  as  an  efficient  switch¬ 
board-operator  in  a  telephone  exchange. 

In  seven  years  the  Life-saving  Corps  of 
the  Lighthouse  has  prevented 
fourteen  people  from  immedi¬ 
ate  self-destruction,  and  has 
remade  these  fourteen  into  effi¬ 
cient  men  and  women,  healthy, 
happy  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“Seven  years  since,”  one  wo¬ 
man  told  me,  “my  husband 
was  brought  home  dead.  When 
I  saw  him,  I  lost  my  senses 
and  fell,  striking  the  kitchen 
table,  knocking  my  eyes,  and 
hurting  my  optic  nerve  for¬ 
ever.  In  the  months  that  fol¬ 
lowed  I  lay  full  of  horror;  I 
was  afraid  to  live,  afraid  to 
die.  The  people  around  me 
took  on  awful  shapes.  I  was 


afraid,  afraid,  afraid.  But  the  worst  thing 
of  all  was  to  come.  I  ’d  always  been  so 
active,  I ’d  always  been  a  wage-earner  my¬ 
self,  and  now  I  had  to  sit  with  my  hands 
folded,  and,  since  my  poor  husband  was 
dead,  I  had  to  listen  to  the  feet  of  my  lit¬ 
tle  children  tramping  out  in  the  morning, 
dragging  home  at  night.  I  was  done  for; 
I  wanted  to  die.” 

“And  then?”  I  queried  into  her  sun¬ 
shiny  face. 

“And  then  some  lady  from  the  Light¬ 
house  found  me.  First  she  brought  me 
work  to  do  at  home,  and  showed  me  how 
to  do  it.  She  was  blind  herself,  and  we 
got  real  chummy,  and  I  got  to  thinking 
of  her  coming  like  an  angel.  And  after 
she  ’d  showed  me  how  to  cook  and  sew 
and  knit,  she  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to 
come  to  the  Lighthouse  and  learn  some 
other  things — come  to  a  class,  maybe, 
every  day.  Did  I  want  to  come  ?  Why, 
the  morning  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  went 
with  that  woman — well,  that  morning  I 
can't  ever  just  forget.” 

“And  now?'’  I  was  eager,  interested. 

“And  now,”  she  said  proudly,  “I  ’m 
earning  money  right  along  and  keeping  a 
fine  house,  too.  Won’t  you  come  and  see 
for  yourself?  I  ’d  be  so  pleased.” 

One  day  Dr.  Erdman  of  the  Lighthouse 
staff  tried  long  to  secure  entrance  to  a 
room  up  many  flights  in  a  frightfully  poor 
tenement.  The  door  was  opened  only  a 
crack  by  a  haggard  blind  man,  and  the 
doctor  was  refused  admittance  until  he 
produced  proof  that  he  was  not  the  land¬ 
lord  bent  on  evicting  his  tenant.  After 
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much  argument  he  was  finally  permitted 
to  enter  the  pathetic  and  shockingly  dirty 
room,  where,  in  a  bed  covered  with  rags, 
he  found  the  blind  man’s  aged,  paralytic 
mother  unable  to  move. 

“It  ’s  dirty,  I  know,  sir,”  apologized 
the  blind  man,  “so  dirty  I  ’m  ashamed  to 
have  you  come  in;  but,  you  see,  mother 
can’t  do  anything,  and  I  can’t  take  care 
of  her  quite  as  I  should.” 

Dr.  Erdman  soon  learned  the  story  of 


Mr.  Scandlin,  whose  unseeing  eyes 
brought  him  to  Miss  Holt’s  office  not 
three  years  ago,  guides  the  visitor  to  the 
Lighthouse  through  the  men’s  workshops 
and  the  women’s  classes  in  sewing,  typing, 
basket-weaving,  and  stenography.  His 
case  is  an  example  of  what  the  individual 
will,  shorn  of  its  most  precious  servant, 
can  do  in  overcoming  the  frightful  powers 
of  the  dark. 

One  of  the  most  active  servants  of  the 
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BLIND  GIRLS’  SUMMER  CLASS  MEETING  ON  THE  ROOF 


how  his  news-stand,  his  only  source  of 
income,  and  heretofore  sufficient  for  a  bare 
living,  had  one  day  been  taken  from  him 
by  a  rival  whose  political  pull  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  supplanting  the  blind  man  on  his 
popular  corner.  Thus  defrauded  of  occu¬ 
pation,  what  was  there  left  for  these  poor 
creatures  but  to  die? 

The  case  proved  at  once  a  target  for  all 
the  gallant  servitors  of  the  staff.  Cleanli¬ 
ness,  food,  clothing,  the  inevitable  and 
heart-warming  window-boxes,  and  a  per¬ 
manent  occupation  for  the  blind  man  in 
the  home  soon  transformed  the  wayfarers. 


blind  at  the  Lighthouse  is  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  whose  beautiful,  seeing  eyes  were 
once  sightless.  This  young  woman,  with 
sight  restored,  now  dedicates  her  pen  and 
life  to  filling  the  coffers  of  the  blind. 

After  the  day’s  work  is  over,  the  blind 
go  back  to  their  homes  with  their  quota 
of  knowledge  acquired  or  wages  earned, 
and  having  eaten  their  suppers  and  fresh¬ 
ened  themselves  up  for  the  evening’s  diver¬ 
sion,  return  to  the  Lighthouse. 

If  they  are  men,  they  come  back  to 
bowling-parties,  current-topics  clubs,  or 
study  classes,  or  in  time,  when  the  money 
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is  forthcoming,  to  enjoy  the  swimming- 
pool.  For  the  women  there  are  dancing- 
classes  and  social  gatherings,  as  well  as 
seats  at  theaters,  operas,  and  concerts.  Or 
perhaps  their  own  current-events  club 
transmits  through  the  medium  of  a  “see¬ 
ing”  leader  the  vital  interests  of  the  out¬ 
side  world.  There  are  also  Thanksgiving 
dinners  and  Christmas  trees  and  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday  parties. 

For  the  children,  the  blind  little  boys 
and  girls  whose  blind  ancestors  sat  with 
faces  to  the  wall  waiting  for  death,  there 
is  to-day  roller-skating  or  basket-ball. 
They  are  Boy  Scouts  or  Camp-Fire  girls, 
and  laugh  and  shout  and  run  and  play  for 
all  the  world  like  seeing  children. 

Up-stairs  in  a  quiet  room  of  the  Light¬ 
house  sits  an  unselfish  doctor,  who  steals 
the  time  from  his  busy  day  to  peer  into  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  the  tenements,  chil¬ 
dren  whose  underfed  bodies  and  over¬ 
strained  nerves  sound  the  warnings  which, 
if  the  physician  does  not  heed,  would  soon 
make  them  forever  blind.  And  after  the 
doctor  is  finished  with  his  tenement  chil¬ 
dren,  he  comes  to  take  tea  with  Miss  Holt 
in  the  Lamp-Room,  where  she  sits  and  fig¬ 
ures  how  she  can  get  money  to  finance  a 
world-campaign  against  blindness,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  plan  how  best  they  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  seeing  from  becoming  sightless. 

Some  “mute  inglorious  Milton”  may 
still  be  struggling  in  the  black  byways  of 
the  city,  some  Huber  may  still  battle  with 


unexpressed  nature  longings,  some  Valen¬ 
tin  Haiiy  may  still  hunger  for  knowledge 
and  for  science;  but  the  Lighthouse  is  try¬ 
ing  to  find  them,  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  heritage,  to  a  life  of  work  and  plea¬ 
sure.  It  is  aiming  to  give  them  light — 
“light  through  work,”  to  bring  them  out 
in  the  morning  to  labor,  to  tempt  them 
out  in  the  evening  again  to  diversion,  to 
capture  some  of  the  pleasure  of  the  world 
for  these  souls  who  need  it  so  much. 

Above  all  things  the  workers  at  the 
Lighthouse  desire  to  give  the  blind  the 
“people”  sense,  the  human  sense,  to  whis¬ 
per  to  them  while  they  are  dancing  or 
bowling  or  arguing  or  listening,  that  they 
are  one  of  “us,”  part  of  the  huge,  toiling 
welter  of  humanity,  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  perhaps  intended  for  the  same  or 
greater  destinies.  They  put  the  blind 
man’s  hand  in  the  hand  of  his  brother,  and 
teach  him  to  say:  “I  am  here,  ready  for 
service,  ready  for  happiness.  I  have  come 
from  loneliness  and  misery,  I  have  come 
to  laugh  and  think  and  work.  I  have 
come  back  to  the  world  to  be  one  of  you. 
I  want  to  take  my  place,  and  I  want  to 
do  it  cheerfully.” 

But  the  Lighthouse  is  fighting  not  only 
the  battle  of  yesterday  and  to-day,  but, 
most  important  of  all,  the  battle  of  to¬ 
morrow —  the  battle  for  the  unknowing, 
uncared-for  children  of  the  poor  and  out¬ 
cast  who  may  be  prevented  from  becom¬ 
ing  blind. 
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BY  GLADYS  CROMWELL 

A  PPARELED  in  a  mask  of  joy  till  now, 

TjL  I  knew  thee  not.  Asleep,  I  see  thy  face 

More  simply.  Sorrow’s  leisure  lets  me  trace 
The  nicer  lines.  Thy  sealed  lids,  thy  brow, 

Thy  lasting  posture,  purposes  avow. 

In  thy  spent  form  resides  a  moveless  grace. 

A  pageant  was  thy  life,  and  in  its  place 
I  find  a  truth  to  feed  and  to  endow 
My  heart.  Thy  wonted  mask  of  joy  belied 

The  meaning  death’s  bare  attitude  makes  clear. 
From  living  gesture  thought  went  often  wide, 
And  I  was  poor  interpreter ;  but  here, 

Where  it  would  seem  our  thoughts  anew  divide, 
The  steady  silence  draws  thy  spirit  near. 
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THE  DARK  NIGHT 

BY  L.  FRANK  TOOKER 

Author  of  “  Under  Rocking  Skies,”  “The  Shanty-man,”  etc. 


CONANICUT  ISLAND  lies  over 
against  Newport,  and  Dutch  Island 
over  against  Conanicut,  and  between  the 
two  there  is  a  wide  stretch  of  quiet  water 
where  storm-bound  coasters  run  in  to  wait 
for  clearing  weather.  For  three  days 
there  had  been  fog  outside  and  a  nasty 
sea  rolling  in  from  the  southeast,  and  the 
fairway  was  crowded  when,  at  four 
o’clock  on  the  third  day,  Captain  Amos 
Cosgrove  rounded  the  west  end  of  Dutch 
*  Island,  coming  down  from  Providence 
under  jib  and  reefed  mainsail.  He  picked 
his  way  skilfully  to  an  anchorage  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  fleet,  and  coming  up 
into  the  wind  close  under  Conanicut,  let 
his  anchor  go.  Then  he  went  below. 

Dank  Miller,  who  knew  the  captain’s 
ways,  was  out  on  the  bowsprit  stowing  the 
jib,  and  he  called  to  the  steward  as  the 
captain’s  head  disappeared  down  the  com¬ 
panionway  : 

“Sim,  put  the  rice  on;  the  old  man’s 
goin’  ashore  for  the  milk.” 

A  moment  later  the  captain  appeared, 
dressed  to  go  ashore.  He  walked  straight 
to  the  galley. 

“Steward,”  they  heard  him  say,  “hand 
me  that  six-quart  pail,  will  ye?  An’  boil 
some  rice  —  plenty  of  it.  We  ’ll  have  rice 
and  milk  for  supper.” 

He  sculled  ashore,  and  struck  out  heav¬ 
ily  along  the  treeless  road  that  ran  up 
toward  the  interior  of  the  island.  There 
were  wide,  houseless  fields  on  each  side  of 
him,  but  half  a  mile  away  a  red  roof 


showed  mistily  above  the  ridge  of  the 
slope.  He  hoped  it  might  belong  to  a 
farm-house. 

The  fog  thickened  fast,  and  before  he 
reached  the  ridge  he  looked  back  over  his 
track,  only  to  see  that  the  anchorage  was 
blotted  out.  The  mist  hung  in  great  drops 
on  every  blade  of  grass  and  bush  when  he 
at  last  knocked  at  the  door,  and  as  it 
opened  creakingly  to  his  summons,  he  saw 
the  wreath  of  fog  swirl  inward  against 
the  dark  interior,  veiling  the  face  of  the 
woman  who  confronted  him. 

She  shook  her  head  at  his  question. 

“No,”  she  said;  “we  ain’t  got  but  one 
cow,  an’  she  ’s  gone  dry.”  She  hesitated 
an  instant,  and  then,  coming  forth,  walked 
gingerly,  with  high  steps,  through  the  tall, 
wet  grass.  At  the  corner  of  the  house 
she  stopped,  making  with  her  tongue  a 
little  clucking  sound  of  disappointment. 
“There,  ye  can’t  see  it,  after  all,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “But  there  ’s  a  house  right  back 
there  on  the  other  road  where  you  can  get 
milk.  It  ’s  two  mile  around  by  the  road, 
but  you  can  cut  across  lots.  It ’s  the  only 
house  near  there,  an’  right  back  of  our 
barn.  There  ’s  a  path.  You  ’re  a  sailor, 
ain’t  ye?  I  guess  you  ’re  some  accustomed 
to  fog.  It  ’s  right  straight  across  from 
our  barn.” 

The  barn,  twenty  yards  away,  loomed 
a  dark  blotch  of  gray  through  the  lighter 
gray  of  the  mist.  The  rest  of  the  world 
had  vanished. 

“I  ruther  like  to  have  a  lead-line  in  a 
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